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LATE  NEWS 


The  Government  of  India  notified  the  cotton  trade  on  January  "J,  1952, 
that  applicatlona  for  import  licenses  for  "dollar"  cotton  would  not  "be 
accepted  for  "the  time  ueing." 


The  official  valuation  of  cotton  for  export  from  Mexico  has  "been 
reduced,  effective  January  2,  1953,  from  5-25  to  ^4-^73  pesos  per  kilogram 
(27.68  to  2k,9k-  U.S.  cents  a  pound).    This  action  reduces  the  export  tax 
from  lf.80  cents  to  i4-.33  cents  a  pound. 


Philippine  exports  of  copra  and  cocon'ut  oil  in  1952  amounted  to 
777,887  long  tons  copra  equivalent  or  almost  12  percent  less  than 
corresponding  1951  exports  of  QQ2,kkk  tons.    Although  kO  percent  above 
prewar,  the  1952  combined  export  was  considerably  less  than  the  1,005,300- 
ton  record  of  19^7.    As  in  1951,  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total 
copra  and  coconut  oil  shipped  in  1952  came  to  the  United  States.  Ex- 
ports to  European  countries,  about  30  percent  of  the  total,  were  down 
about  5  percent  from  the  preceding  year. 

December  copra  exports  of  53^625  tons  were  destined  as  follows: 
United  States--21, 309  ( Atlantic-2, 115;  Gulf -6, 093;  Pacif ic-13, 101) ; 
Canada- -1,750;  Venezuela- -6^4-0;  Italy--700;  Nether landa--2, 900;  Sweden-- 
1,14-50;  Switzerland--300;  Japan--3, 376;  l3rael--2, 100;  and  Europe 
unspecified — 19,100  tons.    Coconut  oil  shipments  of  3,912  tons  went  to 
the  United  States — ^k6h  tons  and  Colombia--448  tons.    Copra  export 
prices  were  quoted  in  mid-January  1953  at  $222.50  per  short  ton  c.i.f. 
Pacific.    Domestic  buying  prices  per  100  kilograms  in  Manila  and  pro- 
ducing areas  ranged  from  39  to  kO  pesos  ($198.13  to  $203,21). 

■  (Continued  on  Page  58) 
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WORLD  CITRUS  PRODUCTION  TOPS  1+00  MILLION  BOXES  l/ 

World  production  of  citrus  fruits  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  high 
record  of  h02  million  boxes  in  the  1952-53  season  and  about  6  percent 
more  than  the  38l  million  "boxes  produced  in  1951-52.    The  prewar  (1935-39) 
average  was  27k  million  boxes  which  means  that  the  expansion  of  production 
during  the  last  15  years  has  averaged  about  10  million  boxes  per  year. 

Nearly  all  of  the  increase  this  season  is  in  oranges  including 
tangerines  which  now  represent  about  80  percent  of  the  total  citrus  crop. 
Production  of  oranges  including  tangerines  is  expected  to  total  327 
million  boxes  or  an  average  of  nearly  50  oranges  per  person  living  in  the 
noncommunist  world.    Last  season  the  world  output  totaled  302  million 
boxes  and  the  prewar  average  was  213  million.    The  sharp  increase  this 
season  over  last  is  dominated  by  marked  increases  to  new  high  record 
levels  in  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Italy  and  substantial  increases 
in  Spain,  Brazil  and  some  minor  countries.    Spain  has  prospects  of  the 
second  largest  crop  on  record  and  by  far  the  largest  crop  in  over  2 
decades. 

The  North  American  total  for  oranges  (including  tangerines)  is 
indicated  at  Ikj  million  boxes  compared  with  139  million  in  1951-52.  Of 
these  totals  the  United  States  supplies  125  million  and  123  million 
respectively.    For  Europe  the  output  is  expected  to  rise  from  57  million 
boxes  in  1951-52  to  67  million  this  season,  and  for  Africa  from  29  million 
to  30  million.    All  of  these  areas  are  now  producing  oranges  at  levels 
far  above  those  of  the  prewar  years.    In  Asia,  South  America  and 
Oceania  production  prospects  are  for  crops  slightly  above  those  of  last 
season  but  still  slightly  below  the  prewar  average. 

World  grapefruit  production,  largely  in  the  United  States,  is  expected 
to  total  k2  million  boxes  compared  with       million  in  1951-52  and  the 
prewar  average  of  35  million.    The  United  States  crop  is  indicated  at  37 
million  boxes,  or  slightly  less  than  in  1951-52. 

Production  in  Texas,  which  was  all  but  wiped  out  by  a  freeze  a  few 
years  ago,  is  making  a  slow  recovery  and  will  not  be  a  factor  for  several 
years  in  the  future.    Israel,  the  only  other  country  producing  a  sizable 
quantity  of  grapefruit  has  prospects  of  a  fair  crop  this  season,  1.2 
million  boxes. 

World  lemon  production  in  1952-53  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  season  or  around  29.6  million  boxes.    An  increase  in 
the  United  States  crop  -  from  12.8  to  13.1  million  boxes  -  plus  slight 
increases  in  Asia  and  South  America  is  offset  by  decreases  in  the 
Mediterranean  areas,  mainly  Italy  and  Spain.     The  Italian  crop  is  expected 
to  decline  from  the  8.7  million  boxes  produced  in  1951-52  to  7.8  million 
this  season. 

1/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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CITRUS  FRUIT*    Producticm  in  specified  countries, 
coverages  1935-39A945-«49,  anmal  1949-52 

GRANGES,  incltiding  tangerines 


Continenfc             :  Averages          t  :  :  t 

rJ:^^              ;  1935-39  !  1945-49:  ^949     |  1950  s  1951     :  1952  1/ 

 country  t  t  :  t   s  i  

:  1,000    :    1,000    s  1,000    j  1,000  :  1,000    r  1,000 

t  boxes    s    boxes    $  boxes    :  boxes  t  boxes    :  boxes 

:  :               :  s  :  : 

NORTH  AtEKLCA;                 :  :               s  :  -:  •    ■       s-  • 

Costa  Rica  •                  :  6  t          30  s  30  s  30  j  30  $  30 

Ifexico  t  4,761  :    11,296  s  12,950  :  11,000  :  11,464  :  16,692 

United  States                 j  67,034  :  109,997  s  108,465  s  121,710  :  122,590  :  125,350 

Cuba   :  1,050  $     1,200  ?  1,250  t  1,500  :  1,750  :  2,000 

Dominican  Repttblic        s  401  :        487  :  638  :  654  s  .     700  ^  750 

Jamaica  :  435  «        727  s  900  :  700  ;  800  j  1,000 

Paerto  Rico  j  807  »        847  s  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  s  1,000 

Trinidad  and  Tobago       t  55  :        115  :  146  t  150  :  175  :  200 


8  5  :    ^   ■  .  :    '      '        ,  J  ■ ,  I-  ■  ...» 

Total  ..•  8  74^549  t  124»699  :  125.379  t  136,744  s  138,509  t  U7,022 

t  t  .  .  i               !  J  s 

SUROTE:                           t  :  i  :  :         :  ;         :  ,  ,•  • 

Aegean  Islands              t  53  t          40  j          40  :  40  :  40  :  40 

Prance  :  37  1          40  s          43  «  40  s  42  :  42 

Qreece                           :  1,470  t     1,870  :     2,717  :  2,816  :  3,338  :  3,779 

Italy  t  11,701  t    12,258  s    12,120  19,229  :  18,059  :  20,336 

Spain                            :  24.167  t    23.811  :    21.593  :  30.559  t  35.270  :  42,983 

t  :  s  i  t  i 

Total                           t  37.428  :    38.019  :    36.513  :  52.684  t  56.749  :  67.180 

1  t  .  ■     •  :  ■             t  i  ,s 

ASIAs                              t  t  t  it  8 

Cyprus  i  W.  t        479  :        437  :  620  s  754  :  654 

Iran..,.  :  504  :     1,616  :     1,260  :  l,a7  :  1,260  :  1,400 

Jjebanon                         :2/  1,093  :  1,269  J        910  :  1,792  :  1,949  :  2,100 

Israel  (Palestine)  ...  t  8,652  s^/  8,300  : 2/  5,020  :2/  6,888  :^  6,708  7,000 

Syria                             :  y  »          78  s          90  :  95  :  95  :  100 

Turkey  :  1,119  :     1,256  :     1,726  :  1,180  :  2,561  :  2,750 

Japan  :  15,895  :     8,396  :     9,415  :  13,506  :  11,269  t  12,500 

Formosa                         :  897  :        963  :        900  :  900  :  900  t  665 

Philippines,  Rep.  of  .  :  195  :        296  :        250  :  260  t  250  ;  275 


Total                          >  28.796  :  22.653'  :  20.008  :  26.658  ;  25.746  :  27.444 

5  t  :.  .  t  :  : 

SOUTH  AMERICA:                :  '           :  :  :  :  : 

Argentina  :  9,212  s  10,800  :  10,600  :  11,500  :  9,500  t  9,000 

Bolivia  ........:  3,000  :  3,200  :  3,500  :  3,700  ;  4,000  :  4,300 

Brazil  :  34,466  :  33,153  :  35,674  :  28,500  :  26,800  :  30,000 

Chile                              :  250  :  696  :  850  :  847  :  872  :  900 

s  :  :  :  :  : 

Continued   
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CITRUS  FRUIT:    Production  in  specified  cotuitries, 
awrages  1935-39/1945^9,  annual  1949-52 


ORANGES,  including  tangerines 

Concluded  —  

Continent           t        A-verages  :  :  :  : 

^               *  1935-39  *  1945-A9  '  ^^^^     '  *  ^"^^     '  ^^^2  1/ 

country            >                ;  :  ;  t  t  

«  1,000    :    1,000    t  1,000    :    1,000  :  1,000    :  1,000 

:  boTOS    :    boaes    :  boaces    t    boxBs  :  boxes    s  boxes 

SOUTH  AMEHECA;                j  :               :  i  i  j 

Ecuador   :  582  s        299  :  188  :        170  :  170  :  175 

Paraguay                       :  5,000  :      5,000  :  5,600  :     4,100  :  4,000  s  4,000 

Peru                              :  1,000  :      1,200  s  1,500  :      1,600  :  1,600  :  1,700 

Surinam  :  20  :        182  :  294  :        350  :  350  :  400 

Uruguay                         t  1,300  :     2.110  t  1>900  ;     1,560  ;  1,980  ;  2,000 


Total                          :  54,830  :  56,640  :  60,106  :  52,327  :  49,272  :  52,475 

t  t  J  :  :  t  

t  :  :  2  t  : 

AFRICA:                          :  :  :  :  :  : 

Algeria                         :  3,168  :  4,973  t  6,726  :  8,133  :  8,185  :  8,283 

British  East  AlWLca  ..  :  100  :  150  :  150  :  150  :  150  t  150 

Egypt                           :  6,373  t  6,686  :  6,251  :  8,923  »  8,263  s  8,550 

French  Morocco  :  927  :  3,124  :  4,535  s  4,838  :  5,658  :  6,000 

Mozambique   :  100  :  96  :  113  :  75  s  84  :  90 

Northem  Rhodesia  ....  :  9  :  13  s  13  »  13  «  13  «  13 

Southern  Rhodesia  ....  :  196  :  262  :  275  «  275  :  275  :  275 

Tunisia                         :  239  :  631  8  939  s  869  :  724  :  750 

Union  of  South  Aftica    :  4«000  :  5.536  :  6.380  :  5,400  :  6.000  :  6,000 

:::::: 

Total  :  15,112  :  21,471  :  25,382  :  28,676  :  29,352  :  30,111 


OCEANIA:  :::::: 

Australia   :     2,735  :     3,394  :     3.940  :     3,055  «     2,627  :  2,500 

!few  Zealand  :         23  ?  9  «  9  :         13  t         16  ;  17 

:  :  :  :  :  t 

Total   :     2,758  :     3,403  :     3,949  i     3,068  :     2,643  «  2,517 

:  I  t  i  :  i  

:::::: 

World  total    t  213,473  «  266,885  :  271,337  :  300,157  :  302,271  :  326,749 

 :  :  :  s  ?  ?  
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CITRUS  FHUIT:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39 A9^5-49,  annual  1949-52 

CHAFE  raUIT 


Continent           t  Averages          t              :              :  : 

^               *  1935-39  •  1945-49  *              t    1950     s    1951     :  1952  1/ 

country  t  i  _j  t  i  t  

:  1,000    :    1,000    s    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :  1,000 

:  boges    :    boxes    :    boxes    :    boxes    :    boxes    :  boxes 

NORTH  AKERICA:                 t  :               :               :               :  : 

United  States                 :  31,787  :    53,326  :    36,500  :    46,580  s    40,500  :  37,440 

Cuba  :  375  :        138  :        170  s        190  :        230  :  250 

Jamaica  :  213  j        336  J        355  :        300  :        350  :  350 

Puerto  Rico                    :  448  :        500  j        525  «        525  :        525  »  525 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  ..  :  174  :        390  :        579  :        600  :        600  ;  600 

tilt:: 

Total                           :  32>997  :    54.690  :    38.129  i    48,195  »    42.205  :  39.165 

s  :              :              :              s  : 

ASIAt                            :  s              :              :              :  : 

Cyprus   :  44  :        121  :        159  »        158  :        193  :  190 

Israel  (Palestine)  •..  :  1,445  :l/     892  i^/  1,100  t^/  1,240  t^/  1,136  t^/  1,200 

PhilippiiBs,  Rep.  of  .  :  170  {        295  i         300  :         300  »         300  :  300 


Total                           ;  1.659  :  1.308  :  1.559  :  1.698  :  1.629  t  1.690 

:  :  :  :  t  : 

SOJTH  AtEHCCA:                 :  :  :  s  t  : 

Argentina  :  48  :  145  :  160  t  160  t  140  :  150 

Surinam                         :  10  :  50  »  70  t  100  :  100  t  100 

Total  t  58  ;  195  :  230  t  260  ;  240  «  250 

:  :  s  :  :  } 

AFRICA?                          :  :  t  t  :  t 

Algeria                         :  9  s  26  :  29  :  67  :  47  t  83 

French  Morocco  10:  46  s  83:  110  :  57  :  60 

Southern  Rhodesia  ••••:  3:  5:  8:  8:  8:  8 

Union  of  South  Aftlca    :  495  :  684  :  788  :  667  :  750  :  800 

:::::: 

Total  :  517  :  761  :  908  :  929  :  862  :  951 

s  :  s  :  :  : 

OCEANIA »                         t  :  :  :  :  J 

New  Zealand                    t  15  :  56  :  70  :  78  :  81  :  80 

:::::: 

World  total                     :  35,246  :  57,010  :  40,896  :  51,083  »  45,017  «  42,136 

t  s  s  >  t  : 

:   t  t  t  i  i  
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CITRUS  FRUIT  J    Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39A945-49,  anmal  1949-52 

lEMONS 


Continent            :  Averages  t  j  :  : 

and                «  1935-39  •  1945-49  '  ^^49     :  1950     «  1951     t  1952  i/ 

country  {   t    j  j  $   • 

s  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000    s  1,000    :  1,000    s  iTOOO 

:  boass    s  boaas    :  boxes    :  boxes    :  boxes    :  boxes 

i  i  s  t  t  t 

NORTH  AMEKCCA: 

United  States   t  9,552  {  12,498  :  11.360  :  13.450  t  12,800  :  13.100 

t  t  •  •  •  • 

EUROFE:                           j  s  :  :  t  s 

Aegean  Islands   t  9  s  10  :  10  :  10  :  10  s  10 

France                           t  7s  5$  5s  5s  6:  6 

Greece                           :  446  s  633  s  911  s  864  s  899  s  1,015 

Italy   9,637  s  7,517  s  7,469  s  8,951  s  8,661  $  7,832 

Spain                            t  1.445  t  1.108  t  870  s  1.378  i  1.740  s  1.508 

Total                           t  8  9.273  t  9.265  s  11.208  t  11.316  ;  10.371 

s  s  :  :  :  : 

ASIAs                             s  s  :  s  s  s 

Qyprus                           x  52  s  72  s  64  s  120  $  147  s  117 

Lebanon                        s2/     464  s  476  s  290  s  435  s  522  :  500 

Israel  (Palestine)  ..•  $  88  s^/     288  $2/     130  s^/     172  :2/     181  s^/  200 

Syria                             :  ^     :  10  :  10  :  12  j  12  s  12 

Turkey                           :  74  s  260  :  244  s  193  s  421  ;  500 

Total                           s  678  s  1.106  s  738  t  932  ;  1,283  s  1.329" 

s  s  s  s  s  s 

SOUTH  AMEHLCAs                t  s  s  s  s  s 

Argentina  t  371  t  1,340  s  1,770  $  1,870  $  1,160  :  1,500 

Chile                             :  250  s  915  s  1,U6  $  1,500  s  1,600  :  1,700 

Surinam                         j  2  ;  18  s  30  s  30  s  30  s  30 

Uruguay                         s  150  s  202  t  175  s  164  s  174  s  175 

s  :  s  s  :  s 

Total                            J  773  s  2.475  s  3.121  :  3.564  s  2,964  s  3.405 

:  s  s  :  s  s 

AFRtCAs                           s  s  $  s  s  s 

Algeria   $  102  :  I3I  $  186  $  244  s  291  s  261 

Egypt                             s  81  :  112  j  121  s  150  s  150  x  150 

French  Morocco  $  18  s  61  $  87  s  93  s  143  s  U5 

Southern  Rhodesia  ....s  3s  4s  6s  6:  6s  6 

Tunisia  :  50  s  154  s  203  s  208  :  218  t  225 

Union  of  South  Africa    »  U2  :  180  ;  207  s  196  s  175  s  150 

Total  ;  396  s  642  ?  810  :  897  s  983  s  937 

:  :  s  s  s  s 

OCEimiAs                         s  $  $  s  s  8 

AustralU   s  302  s  427  s  456  $  445  s  338  s  400 

New  Zealand  t  65  s  69  s  68  >  74  s  65  s  75 

Total   367  s  496  s  524  s  519  ;  403  s  475 

World  total  s  23,310  s  26,490  8  25,818  ;  30,570  s  29,749  s  29,617 
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CETRUS  FRDIT:    Prodtction  in  specified  coxmtriea, 
a^rages  1935-39/1945-49,  anmal  1949-52 

III£S 


Continent 
and 
country 


Averages 
1935-39  :  1945-49 

• 

1949 

:  1950 

• 
m 

m 
• 

: 

1951  2 
* 

1952  1/ 

1,000 

• 

• 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

: 

1,000  } 

1,000 

boxes 

• 
• 

boxes 

boxes 

'  Doxes 

b02BS  * 

boxes 

t 

• 

652  i 

1,682 

s 
t 

1,792  ! 

t 

1,709 

1,874  t 

1,874 

63 

200 

260  ! 

!  280 

260  : 

300 

87  - 

205 

t 

210  ! 

!  210 

t 

210  t 

210 

5  ' 

20 

20  ! 

i  20 

• 
• 

20  s 

20 

17  ' 

45 

• 
• 

65  1 

s  65 

65  t 

65 

19 

18 

• 

• 

20  ! 

!  20 

• 
• 

20  : 

20 

62  ' 

25 

• 

25  ! 

!  25 

• 

25  : 

25 

24  1 

125 

100  J 

t  100 

• 
• 

100  t 

100 

NORTH  AiERLCAt 

Ifexico  , 

United  States 
DomLnLca  ••••< 

Grenada   

Jamaica  

Monbserrat 
St.  Lacia 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 


I 

i  929 

t  2.320 

»                            •                            •  • 
»                            •                            •  • 

:      2,492  :      2,429  :     2.574  :  2.6U 

• 
• 

SOOTH  AlEKTCA:  i 

't  60 

•  • 

:          60  :          60  :  60 

AFRIGAj 

»  i 
»  I 

r  i 
t  1,194 
i        126  1 

!        950  'i 
I        110  1 

> 

!        947  i 

1            100  ! 

I              i  t 

I              :  : 

t        960  :        940  :  950 

!        100  :         100  :  100 

1,^0 

e  i 
I     1,060  s 

1,047  i 

t  1,060 

I  t 

I     1,040  :  1,050 

\     2,265  J 

3,435  'i 

3,599  i 

i     3,549  1 

3,674  i  3,724 

1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Includes  Syria  o 

2/  Production  in  Israel  only  representing  90  percent  of  total  Palestine  acreage. 
Included  in  Lebanon. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics  of  foreign  govemnents,  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers, 
results  of  office  research  and  other  information.    Production  estimates  relate  to  the 
crop  from  bloom  of  year  shoim.  Harvesting  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  begins 
about  No-«ember  and  in  Southern  Hemisphere  about  February  of  the  follarlng  year. 
Production  in  foreign  countries  converted  to  bores  of  the  following  iieighta: 
Oranges,  70  pounds;  grapefruit  and  limss,  80  pounds;  lemons,  76  pound. 
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World  lime  production,  largely  in  Mexico,  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  in  1952-53  or  from  3,67^^,000  boxes  to  3,72U,000  boxes.    The  prewar 
average  is  2,265,000  boxes.    The  Mexican  crop  is  reported  to  be  the  same  as 
In  the  previous  season. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  2:^ports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  baaed  in  part 
upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports, 

WORLD  CASTOR  BEAN  PRODUCTION  SHOWS  SLIGHT  INCREASE  l/ 

World  castor  bean  production  in  1952  amounted  to  about  527,000  short 
tons,  according  to  a  preliminary  estimate  based  on  the  latest  information 
available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  almost  11,000  tons,  or  2  percent,  from  the  1951  output, 
now  revised  upward  to  5l6,l85  tons  but  is  some  20,000  tons  less  than  the 
high  in  19^8  of  5^7,185  tons.    The  increase  is  explained  largely  by  the 
expansion  in  the  United  States  where  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  some  7,000 
tons  larger  than  in  1951  when  a  new  program  was  undertaken  to  increase 
domestic  production.    Castor  bean  production  in  1952  also  showed  slight 
increases  in  Mexico,  Thailand,  Tanganyika,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

World  availabilities  in  1953  loay  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  1952, 
The  expansion  in  the  United  States  will  mean  more  castor  oil  for  defense 
purposes  in  this  country.    More  oil  may  be  available  for  world  trade  from 
India  as  the  1953  castor  crop,  harvested  in  January  and  February,  is 
expected  to  be  up  significantly  from  1952.    Furthermore,  though  no  expan- 
sion in  1952  was  reported  from  Brazil,  it  is  believed  that  sizable  stocks 
withheld  from  the  market  could  become  available  for  export  in  1953. 

Castor  beans  thrive  either  wild  or  cultivated  in  most  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  and  in  some  areas  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  from  60 
to  70  percent  of  the  estimated  world  total  is  concentrated  in  Brazil  and 
India.    Both  countries  report  the  same  volume  of  production  in  1952  as  in 
1951.    The  Soviet  Union  ranks  third  in  world  production  but  current  sta- 
tistics are  lacking  from  this  source. 

Unofficial  estimates  place  Brazil's  crop  for  each  of  the  past  2  years 
at  about  193,000  tons,  or  considerably  more  than  the  prewar  average  but 
somewhat  leas  than  the  postwar  average.    A  record  outturn  of  almost  255,000 
tons  was  attained  in  19^8.    Yields  in  northern  Brazil  in  1952  were  reduced 
by  drought,  but  this  decline  was  offset  largely  by  increased  output  in 
southern  Brazil,    Thus  the  total  outturn  was  expected  to  attain  the  1951 
level.    The  present  prices  for  castor  beans  are  reported  to  be  discouraging 
their  production  in  northern  Brazil,    Moreover,  a  heavy  exodus  of  agri- 
cultural workers  out  of  the  northeast  In  the  past  few  years  appears  to  be 
causing  a  shortage  of  labor  in  that  area. 


1/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agri- 
culture Circular  available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
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India  reported  castor  bean  prcduction  at  ll6,kQ0  tons  In  1951  and 

1952,  the  smallest  crops  since  19^2  and  considerably  short  of  the  possible 
record  outturn  of  169,000  tons  in  1933.    The  figures  reported  for  India 
relate  in  the  case  of  the  major  reporting  states  only  to  the  pure  crop 
whereas  much  of  the  castor  bean  crop  is  sown  mixed  with  other  crops. 
Reliable  data  are  not  available  for  the  interplanted  portion  of  the  crop. 
On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  quantity  of  castor  oil  produced  in  India, 

it  is  believed  ths-t  total  Indian  production  actually  may  be  twice  the 
volume  of  the  reported  pure  crop.    (See  Foreign  Agriculture  ClJxular 
FFO  15-52,  "India's  Oilseed  Situation,"  December  18,  1952.)    This  quanti- 
ty  of  production  would  mean  that  India  is  by  far  the  leading  castor  bean 
producer  with  Brazil  ranking  second. 

India's  1953  harvest  will  be  under  way  this  month.    The  area  planted 
is  expected  to  show  increases  ranging  from  20  to  kO  percent  in  several 
areas  largely  attributable  to  the  sustained  export  demand  for  castor  oil. 
As  a  consequence,  an  Increase  of  30  percent  from  last  year  in  castor  bean 
output  is  predicted  by  the  Bombay  trade. 

The  1952  castor  bean  program  in  the  United  States  resulted  in  an 
acreage  expected  to  yield  around  17,000  tons  of  beans.    In  addition  to 
providing  sufficient  seed  to  plant  the  125,000  acres  contemplated  for 

1953,  this  volume  of  beans  should  produce  7,000  to  8,000  tons  of  oil 
comimred  with  around  k,000  tons  from  the  1951  crop. 

SECOND  SURVEY  CONFEEMS  lARJE  WORLD  BARLEY  AND  OATS  CROP 

World  production  of  barley  and  oats  in  1952-53  is  now  estimated  at 
132.2  million  short  tons,  according  to  information  available  to  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,    This  would  be  one  of  the  largest  outturns 
of  history  and  about  15  percent  above  the  low  level  of  the  19^5-^9  average. 
It  is  slightly  above  the  first  estimates  of  production  published  in  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets  October  6,  1952.    Increased  barley  production,  more  than 
offsetting  a  decline  in  oats,  accounts  for  the  above -average  level  of  the 
current  crop. 

Barley  production  is  estimated  at  2,735  million  bushels,  compared  with 
2,575  million  a  year  ago  and  the  19^5-^9  average  of  2,175  million.  Increases 
were  general  with  each  continexit  showing  a  larger  total  than  in  1951^  as 
well  as  being  somewhat  above  the  19^5-^9  average.    Continental  Europe  and 
Asia  are  the  largest  barley  producers,  those  2  continents  accounting  for 
about  60  percent  of  the  1952  world  total.    Increases  over  the  prewar  level 
were  especially  marked  in  Europe  and  in  North  America,  the  third  ranking 
producer.    The  increase  of  about  k6  million  bushels  over  the  1951  harvest 
in  Canada  was  only  partly  offset  by  a  smaller  crop  in  the  United  States. 

Barley  is  an  important  feed  crop  in  most  European  countries.    In  1952 
the  largest  outturns  were  reported  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain. 
Denmark,  France,  and  Western  Germany  were  also  among  the  leading  producers. 
The  largest  expansion  is  seen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  production  is 
now  about  3  times  that  of  prewar  years. 
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The  1952  barley  production  in  Asia  is  now  placed  at  805  million 
■bushels,  slightly  higher  than  the  first  estimate.    A  slight  increase  over 
last  year'  3  harvest  is  estimated,  with  the  "bulk  of  that  rise  accounted 
for  by  the  substantial  increase  in  Turkey,    That  country's  official  estimate 
of  lk2  million  bushels  is  an  all-time  record  figure. 

Barley  production    in  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  in  1951  though  still  below  the  prewar  level.     In  Africa  the  crop  is  well 
above  that  of  a  year  ago  and  above  average.    The  outlook  in  South  America 
is  for  a  harvest  double  the  small  production  of  last  season.    The  outturn 
in  Oceania  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  above  the  good  crop  of  1951 • 

World  production  of  oats  is  now  placed  at  k,l60  million  bushels, 
slightly  below  the  1951  total  and  5  percent  below  the  prewar  average.  Some 
reduction  is  reported  for  North  America  and  Europe,  the  ranking  producers. 
Increases  in  other  areas  are  small  except  in  South  America,  where  the 
outturn  is  estimated  to  be  sharply  above  the  small  1951  harvest. 

In  North  America  the  current  oats  estimate  of  1,738  million  bushels 
compares  with  l,8l4  million  in  1951  ondL  the  prewar  average  of  1,38^  million. 
Production  is  smaller  than  last  year's  crop  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada,    The  sligjit  reduction  in  Canada  is  due  to  reduced  acreage,  while 
lower  yields  in  the  United  States  more  than  offset  an  increase  of  about 
2  million  acres  in  harvested  acreage  there.    Oats  production  in  Europe 
is  placed  at  1,395  million  bushels,  compared  with  1,^55  million  last  year 
and  1,608  million, the  prewar  average.    France,  Western  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  the  ranking  producers.    Production  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  estimated  a  little  above  the  1951  crop  but  substantially  below 
the  prewar  level. 

The  oats  crops  in  Asia  and  Africa  show  little  change  from  those 
harvested  in  1951.    In  South  America,  however,  the  total  is  considerably 
above  the  small  production  last  year,  mainly  because  of  the  improved 
outlook  for  Argentina.    The  harvest  in  Oceania  is  estimated  to  be  a 
little  above  the  1951  outturn  and  almost  double  the  prewar  average. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is 
based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

BRAZILIAN  RICE  CROP 
PROSPECTS  C300D 

Brazil  expects  to  harvest  a  larger  rice  crop  this  season  than  in 
1951-52,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American  Consul,  Porto  Alegre, 
Most  of  the  crop  was  planted  from  September  to  December  and  will  be 
harvested  from  March  through  May.    The  1953  harvest  is  estimated  at  7^000 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  an  increase  of  7  percent  from  the  unofficial 
estimate  of  6,500  million  pounds  a  year  earlier. 

Although  the  area  planted  in  rice  in  1952-53  is  larger  than  last  year, 
the  main  reason  for  the  increase  is  favorable  growing  weather  in  the  most 
Important  producing  States,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraia. 
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Exportable  supplies  of  rice  from  the  1953  harvest  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  the  principal  exporting  State,  are  forecast  by  the  Brazilian 
trade  at  around  300  million  pounds  of  milled  rice.    This  is  relatively 
a  large  volume  considering  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  carryover  stocks 
from- last  year's  crop.    Export  availabilities  probably  will  be  on  the 
market  in  September  1953  after  provision. has  been  made  for  the  country's 
consumption  requirements. 

Because  of  the  sharp  increase  in  the  price  of  rice  to  consumers 
in  recent  months  in  the  State  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  local  branch 
of  the  Federal  Price  Stabilization  Board  has  ruled  that  all  wholesalers 
sell  to  the  Rice  Institute  at  the  established  floor  price  a  quantity 
equal  ta  15  percent  of  their  shipments  to  markets  outside  of  the  State. 
Following  are  the  established  prices  for  the  principal  types  of  polished 
rice  in  60 -kilogram  bags  placed  in  Porto  Alegre:    Blue  Rose  Prime ira 
Cruzeiros  2^0.00  ($9.80  per  100  pounds)  and  Japonese  Prime ira,  Cr.  235.00 
($9-59  per  100  pounds). 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul's  exporters  believe  that  because  of  the  relatively 
high  production  costs  there,  little  possibility  exists  of  reducing  the 
present  export  price  of  US$250.00  per  metric  ton  ($11.3^  per  100  pounds) 
f  .o.b.  Rio  Grande  for  milled  rice. 

■         RICE  (milled):    Wholesale  price,  in  two 
Brazilian  markets,  December  30,  1952 


Rio  Grande  do  Sul  :  Sao  Paulo 


Grade 

;  Prices 

;  Grade 

;  Prices 

,  Dollars  per 

;  Dollars  per 

Agulha  First  (long 

100  pounds 

100  pounds 

Amarelao  Extra  (long 

grain)  ; 

15.92-16.33 

grair;). 

19.60-20.41 

Blue  Rose  First  ; 

Agulha  Extra  (long  ; 

(medium  grain)  ; 

12.86-13.06  • 

grain)  ; 

17.35-17.76 

Japonese  First  (short  : 

Agulha  Especial  (long  : 

grain): 

11. 43 -11. ; 

grain)  : 

16.9^-17.15 

Source:    Consular  Report. 
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INDONESIAN  PAIW  PRODUCTION  SHOWS    -  ' 
CONSrCERABLE  INCREASE  IN  1952 

Indonesian  production  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  is  believed  to 
have  increased  considerably  in  1952,  reports  M.  W.  Meyer,  American  Embassy, 
Djakarta.    With  monthly  1952  production  (based  on  January -September 
figures)  averaging  12,427  and  3,296  short  tons  for  palm  oil  and  kernels, 
respectively,  production  in  1952  probably  reached  a  minimum  of  1^9,000 
and  39,000  tons.    This  would  represent  an  increase  of  around  12  percent 
in  oil  output  and  about  l8  percent  in  kernel  production.    The  high  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  kernels  during  August -September  was  due  mainly  to  a  season- 
al production  peak  usually  attained  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 
September  exports  of  palm  oil  and  August  exports  of  palm  kernels  were  the 
highest  recorded  in  Indonesia  since  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  in 
December  19^9. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indonesian  palm  oil  estates  have  been  variously  af- 
fected by  current  developments.    On©  estate  in  southern  Sumatra,  which  was 
losing  money  and  failed  to  get  a  bank  loan,  finally  closed  down  In 
November.    On  the  other  hand,  palm  oil  estates  in  eastern  Sumatra  are  under- 
going a  certain  expansion  with  new  plantings,  a  presupposed  optimism  in 
the  trade  for  the  future. 

Palm  oil  exports  of  90,738  tons  during  January -September  1952  were  up 
53  percent  from  the  59,396  tons  shipped  the  first  3  quarters  of  1951,  and 
kernel  exports  of  26,736  tons  were  almost  double  the  14,570  tons  shipped 
in  January -September  1951-    Oil  sales  were  distributed  as  follows:  The 
Netherlands --60,329  tons;  United  Kingdom --12, 176.;  Germany --8, 266;  Italy  — 
7,4-73;  Belgium -Luxembourg --1,87  5;  and  Japan- -554  tons.    Kernels  were  sold 
only  to  the  Netherlands ^-25, 439  tons  and  Germany --1,29 7  tons. 

Stocks  of  palm  oil  on  estates,  which  had  shown  end -of -month  increases 
since  May,  were  reported  at  6,793  tons  at  the  end  of  September.  Kernel 
stocks  in  Sumatra  amounted  to  3,l40  tons. 

Palm  oil  export  prices  during  September  averaged  207.99  rupiahs  per 
100  kilograms  ($l66  per  short  ton)  compared  with  220.50  rupiahs  ($175) 
in  May  and  June.    Unit  values  in  the  third  quarter  of  1952  of  palm  oil 
and  kernels,  based  on  volume  and  value  of  exports,  averaged  2,ll4  rupiahs 
per  metric  ton  ($l68  per  short  ton)  and  1,288  rupiahs  ($102),  respectively, 
or  considerably  less  than  in  the  second  quarter. 

While  requiring  concurrence  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  officials 
of  the  Ministries  of  Economic  Affairs  and  Agriculture  have  expressed 
informally  the  desire  to  reduce  to  nil,  or  at  least  not  Increase  the 
additional  export  tax  on  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  at  5  percent  (cut 
from  15  percent  for  August -September --see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
August  18,  1952)  which  is  now  Imposed  above  the  basic  8  percent  export 
tax . 
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INDONESIA'S  COPRA  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS 

IN  1953  EXPECTED  TO  PARALIEL  1952  ■  '  '  ■ 

Indonesian  copra  production  and  exports  In  1953  are  expected  to^ 
parallel  those  in  1952  according  to  an  official  of  the  Copra  Foundation 
as  reported  by  M.W,  Meyer,  American  Embassy,  Djakarta,    Production  for 
January-November  1952;  as  measured  in  terms  of  Copra  Foundation  pur- 
chases, :  totaled  352,3*^0  long  tons.    This,  plus  an  official  December 
estimate  of  about  30,000  tons,  brings  copra  production  for  1952  to 
around  382,000  tons,  somewhat  higher  than  the  July  forecast  of  35^+>000 
tons. 

Copra  exports,  as  recorded  by  the- Copra  Foundation,  for  January- 
November  1952  were  266,925  tons.    With  an  estimated  December  export  at 
15^750  tons,  total  1952  exports  would  reach  282,675  tons.-  This  pro- 
jected figure  is  considerably  below  that  recorded  by  the  Central  Sta- 
tistical Office  (CSO)  copra  exports  for  the  period  January -October  of 
295^570  tons.    Copra  Foundation  officials,  however,  point  out  that  an 
annual  80,000-100,000  tons  of  copra  which  are  exported  privately  from 
northern  Sumatra  to  Singapore  and  Penang  are  not  recorded  in  their  atatis 
tics  but  are  included  in  the  CSO  statistics. 

The  Copra  Foundation  in  mid -September  opened  an  Amsterdam  branch 
which  is  to  develop  and  expand  Indonesian  copra  markets  in  Europe, 
Locally,  the  Copra  Foundation  expanded  operations  in  the  shipping  field 
when  the  vessel  "Jakop"  was  launched  at  Pasar  Ikan,  Djakarta,  on  Decem- 
ber 3.    The  ship  is  scheduled  for  service  in  western  Borneo  between  the 
small  river  towns  and  coastal  cities  to  carry  copra  as  well  as  passengers 

The  Copra  Foundation  announced  that  conferences  with  the  Japanese 
copra  delegation  were  completed  early  in  December  with  the  understanding 
that  Indonesia  was  to  furnish  Japan  with  copra  valued  at  $3 '7  million  in 
accordance  with  the  Indonesian -Japanese  trade  agreement,  provided  the 
price  offered  by  Japan  is  acceptable.    Trhe  Copra  Foundation  insisted 
that  the  prices  of  each  shipment  must  correspond  with  the  price  obtain- 
able In  Europe  at  the  time:  each  shipment  is  made.    Shipments  will 
average  1,500  metric  tons  (1,1+76  long  tons)  per  month  and  the  quality 
will  b.e  that  of  ."mixed"  copra,  the  only  kind  exported  by  the  Copra 
Foundation,    Cr®dit  arrangements  were  not .  completed,    A  shipma:at  of 
608  metric  tons  (598  long  tons),  out  of  1,700  tons  (1,673)  concluded 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Trade  Agreement,  was  sent  to  Japan  in  November, 
Moreover,  with  headquarters  in  Osaka,  an  official  Indonesian  Copra 
pool  consisting  Of  7  members  has  been  operating  for  a  year  in  develop- 
ing Japanese  markets  for  Indonesian  copra. 

SYRIA'S  VEGETABLE  OIL  .      ■  ■ 

PRODUCTION  1952-53  . 

Syrian  production  of  cottonseed  oil  and  olive  oil  (edible  and  in- 
edible) in  1952-53  is  expected  to  reach  5>500  and  6,500  short  tons, 
respectively,  as  compared  with  i+,^00  and  6,500  tons  in  the  preceding 
season,  reports  M,  Bekhash,  American  Embassy,  Damascus.    Small  quanti- 
ties of  other  oils  also  are  produced  from  minor  oilseed  crops  grown  in 
Syria,    Although  current  estimates  are  not  yet  available,  production 
of  oil  from  these  minor  sources  in  1951-52  was  about  1,000  tons.' 
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Syria  follows  a  protectionist  policy  in  respect  to  vegetable  oils. 
By  Decision  No.  323  of  August  7,  1952,  issued  by  the  Ministi-y  of 
National  Economy,  the  importation  of  cottonseed  oil,  among  other  vege- 
table oils  and  fats,  was  banned.    This  measure  was  taken  to  protect 
local  cottonseed  oil  crushers  against  tiie  competition  of  the  Lebanese 
oil  industry. 

Stocks  as  of  the  end  of  September'  1952  were  estimated  as  follows: 
edible  olive  oil--2,000  toas;  inedible  olive  oil--.100  tons;  cottonseed 
oil — 100  tons;  and  cottonseed- --^,000  tons.    Syrian  olive  oil  prices 
currently  are  quoted  higher  than  prices  of  any  other  olive  oil  of  the 
producing  Mediterranean  countries.    Thus  the  possibility  of  finding  an 
outlet  for  the  exportable  surplus  of  2,000  tons  of  edible  olive  oil 
carried  over  from  previous  years  is  slight.    Local  requirements  of 
cottonseed  oil  of  k,hOO  tons  will  leave  an  exportable  surplus  of  some 
1,000  tons  in  1952-53- 

NEW  ANGLO -ARGENTINE 
TRA-IE  PROTOCOL 

The  new  Anglo -Argentine  trade  probocol  was  signed  December  31>  1952, 
after  prolonged  negotiations  during  most  of  the  8  monthH  since  April  2k, 
when  the  previous  protocol  expired.    The  new  protocol  modified  the  Five- 
Year  Trade  and  Payments  Agreement  of  June  27,  19^9 •    The  principal 
features  of  the  protocol  pertain  to  the  price  and  quantity  of  meat  to 
be  supplied  by  Argentina,  petroleum  to  be  supplied  to  Argentina,  and  the 
financial  provisions. 

Agreement  on  many  points  appears  to  have  been  reached  largely  on  the 
basis  of  Argentina's  position.    Meat  prices  were  raised  substantially; 
petroleum,  coal,  and  tinplate  supplies  from  British  sources  were  assured; 
and  the  previous  provision  regarding  a  E20  million  credit  to  Argentina 
was  renewed.    Altl-iough  a  total  trade  of  tlGj  million  is  expected  to  develop, 
its  commodity  composition,  except  for  meat,  fuel,  and  tinplate,  is  not  • 
specified.'   This  is  particularly  significant  with  reference  to  the  British 
desire  to  increase  exports  of  manufactures,  including  items  that  might  be 
regarded  as  nonessential  by  Argentina.    Lists  of  manufactured  goods  are 
left  to  later  determination  by  a  Mixed  Consultative  Committee.  However, 
Britain  is  promised  a  larger  quantity  and  better  quality  of  meat. 

Meat 

Relative  to  the  supply  of  meat,  the  British  improved  their  position 
compared  to  preceding  contr-acts  by  establishing  specific  quantities  of 
carcass  beef,  lamb,  and  offals.    Previously  the  annual  contracts  had 
specified  only  an  over -all  quantity  of  carcass  meat  and  offals,  used  ad- 
vantageously by  Argentina  to  unload  mutton  and  offal  for  which  markets 
were  poor,  and  to  retain  carcass  beef  for  nonBritish  outlets  and  for  the 
domestic  market.    Under  the  12 -month  agreement  for  hkd  million  pounds  of 
meat  and  offals  which  expljred  last  April  23,  Argentina  shipped  only  2UI.9 
million  pounds  of  carcass  beef,  the  product  of  chief  interest  to  the 
British,  together  with  li+5.6  million  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb  and  57. 1 
million  pounds  of  beef  offal.    Argentina  also  gave  priority  to  filling 
the  contract  for  67-2  million  pounds  of  canned  meat  for  which  world 
>-v^4.T  ,r^y,^  and  in  which  the  British  had  little  interest. 
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The  present  agreement  stipulates  362.9  million  pounds  of  carcass  beef, 
a  distinct  improvement  from  the  British  point  of  view.    Beef  offala  are 
limited  to  35.8  million  pounds,  mutton  and  lamb  (including  associated  offals) 
are  set  at  112  million  pounds,  and  canned  meat  Is  to  be  only  39 '9  million 
pounds,  practically  all  corned  beef. 

•  An  innovation  is  the  inclusion  of  22.4  million  pounds  of  pork  meat  and 
offals.    This  is  regarded  as  a  concession  to  Argentina,  which  desires  to  re-- 
establish  its  declining  hog  industry. 

The  price  for  frozen  beef  sides  is  28  percent  higher  than  in  the  last 
contract,  being  20.1  U.S.  cents  per  pound  for  top  q.uality  insead  of  15. 8 
cents  per  pound.    For  chilled  beef ,  of  which  none  has  been  shipped  for  13 
years,  a  price  of  22.6  cents  per  pound  is  established,  2k  percent  above 
last  year's  nominal  quotation.    The  increase  for  lamb  carcasses  is  ik 
percent,  rising  from  l6.2  to  18.5  cents  per  pound.    Pork  cuts  are  32.8 
cents  per  pound.    Only  slight  increases  are  made  for  canned  meats,  most  of 
them  negligible. 

U.K.  WOOL 
INDUSTRY  IMPROVES 

The  United  Kingdom  maintained  a  high  rate  of  wool  consumption  during 
December  1952  and  this  called  for  a  substained  level  of  wool  buying  at 
rising  prices.    Tops,  yarns,  and  piece  goods  were  in  strong  demand  and 
output  of  the  industry  was  sold  well  into  1953*    Stocks  of  wool  and  tops 
were  low  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  output  of  cloth  manufactures  which 
depends  on  a  continued  high  rate  of  wool  imports  and  tops  output  was  sold 
to  August  and  later.    As  a  result  there  appears  to  be  no  opportunity  to 
build  up  stocks  of  raw  wool,  tops,  or  yarns  as  each  stage  of  manufacture  is 
sold  up  to  capacity. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1952  Bradford  importers  were  buying  raw  wool 
at  twice  the  rate  of  the  previous  season  and  because  of  the  rapid  rate  of 
consumption  and  the  well-sold  position  of  the  industry  the  need  for 
contiduad  heavy  wool  purchases  in  the  early  months  of  1953  is  indicated. 

The  low  raw  wool  stock  position  which  developed  in  the  final  q.uarter 
of  1952  was  relieved  by  early  receipts  of  the  current  Australian  clip  and 
by  heavy  purchases  of  Dominion  wools  at  the  London  auction  in  December. 
Much  larger  imports  of  crossbred  wool  from  Argentina  filled  out  the 
demand  for  tiiat  type  wool  until  New  Zealand  wool  began  arriving  in  early 
January.    Also  Britain  was  the  leading  purchaser  of  raw  wool  in  Uruguay 
in  October  and  November,  replacing  the  United  States.    This  helped  to  clean 
out  the  surplus  in  Uruguay  and  relieved  the  pressiure  on  medium  wools 
in  Bradford. 

The  Improved  wool  textile  situation  results  from  stable  raw  wool  prices 
over  the  last  6  months  and  improved  market  conditions  for  textiles  as  in- 
ventories of  high  priced  stocks  have  been  cleared  and  distributors  are 
short  of  stocks  to  meet  the  growing  public  demand  on  the  home  market,  and 
for  export  particularly  to  the  United  States. 
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NEW  MEAT  PIANT 

IN  MEXICO  .  ■     :  .  . 

The  modem  Frlgoriflco  de  Guayms  inaugurated  its  new  slaughtering 
facilities  November  10,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  at  Guaymas. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  it  had  killed  and  processed  approximately  1,100 
head  at  an  average  weight  of  about  550  pounds  per  head,  live  weight.  Top 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  ^aid  to  he  300  head  per  day.    Up  to  the  end  of 
the  month  the  entire  production  had  "been  honed  beef,  which  has  been 
frozen  and  stored  pending  a  rise  in  United  States  meat  prices.    None  is 
destined  for  local  markets.    It  is  planned  to  send  2  initial  carloads  of 
carcass  beef  to  the  United  States  as  a  pilot  shipment  to  determine  how 
it  will  grade  in  the  United  States  market.    The  Frigorifico  estimates 
the  carcasses  will  grade  from  utility  to  commercial.    A  subsidiary  of  one 
of  the  large  American  packers  is  the  Importer. 

FOOT -AND -MOUTH  DISEASE 
OUTBREAK  IN  ENGLAND 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  was  confirmed  January  '] ,  1953,  among  cattle, 
sheep  and  pigs  in  County  Durham,    The  usual  precautions  have  been  taken 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  animals  may  not  be  moved  in  the 
infected  area  without  a  license  and  the  holding  of  markets  within  the 
area  is  restricted. 

This  new  outbreak  is  the  first  to  be  reported  since  November  k,  1952, 
when  the  disease  was  confirmed  at  langney  in  Sussex. 

BRAZIL'S  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION  EEGHER 

Brazil's  1952-53  tobacco  production  for  all  types  is  estimated  at 
7  percent  above  1951-52,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Porto  Alegre. 
However,  leaf  production  in  Bahla  is  reportedly  57  percent  below  last 
season's  output,  primarily  attributed  to  drought  conditions  and  low  prices 

Of  Brazil's  total  1952-53  leaf  production,  flue-cured  type,  most  of 
which  is  grown  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  expected  to  be  5^.1  million  pounds, 
or  63  percent  above  the  33.1  million  pounds  produced  in  1951-52. 

IZMIR  TOBACCO 
MARKET  OPENS 

The  Izmir  tobacco  mai'ket  opened  January  5,  1953,  according  to  the 
American  Consulate,  Izmir,    The  market  was  firm,  with  prices  averaging 
5  to  15  percent  above  last  year.    It  is  reported  that  half  the  crop  of 
about  110  million  pounds  was  sold  on  the  opening  day,  so,  probably 
all  tobacco  in  that  area  has  been  purchased  from  the  farmers  during 
the  week. 
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BRAZIL  CHANGE'S  TOMCGO,         .••-.,.-■.,•■:.„-,  , 

TAX  STRUCTURE  ,  ;;;oi\  r;cfJ>o 

The  Brazilian  Government,  by  La}/  No.  17^8  of  November  28,  19i;>2, 
decreaoed  oonsumption  tax  effective  January- 1,  1953,  on  imported  cigarettes 
from  kh  U.S.  cents  to  35  U.S.  cents,  according  to  G.  E.  Heare,  American 
Embassy,  Rio  De  Janeiro.    However,  by  the  same  law  consumption  tax  on 
domestic  cigarettes  and  manufactured  tobacco  was  increased  slightly,  baaed 
on  the  retail  price  per  packa,ge  of  20  pieces  for  cigarettes  and  per  unit 
of  25  grams  for  manufactured  tobacco,  ■ 

REOPENING  OF  LONDON 
COFFEE  AUCTIONS 

On  January  9,  the  first  coffee  auctions  since  World  War  II  were 
conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  Coffee  Selling  Section  which  is  com- 
posed of  recognized  members  of  the  Coffee  Brokers  Association.    The  last 
coffee  auctions  took  place  in  December  19^1  just  before  coffee  procurement 
and  distribution  was  controlled,  a  program  which  became  effective  in 
January  19^2  and  worked  emoothly,  insuring  equitable  distribution  throughout  \ 
the  country  during  the  11  years  which  followed. 

Since  coffee  was  decontrolled  last  August,  the  prewar  -function  of  the 
coffee  trade,  to  provide  the  country  with  a  choice  of  blends,  has  been 
resumed,    Some  of  the  coffee  being  sold  in  London  is  now  being  imported  by 
private  traders,  the  bulk,  however,  being  imported  by  the  Ministry  under 
long-term  contracts  with  the  Colonial  producers . 

AUSTRALIA  REPORTS  RECORD 
BARLEY  AND  OATS  PRODUCTION 

Record  crops  of  barley  and  oats  are  reported  for  Australia  this 
year,  according  to  information  received  'by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  from  the  American  Embassy,  Sydney.    The  harvest 
Just  completed  is  estimated  slightly  larger  than  the  previous  record  oats 
crop  in  ISk'J-kQ  and  the  barley  outturn  appears  considerably  larger  than 
the  previous  record  in  I95O-5I,    Official  estimates  are  not  yet  available 
for  the  minor  producing  States  but  estimates  for  the  principal  producing 
States  are  large  enough  to  establish  definitely  a  new  high  in  production. 

The  oats  harvest  is  tentatively  placed  at  53.8  million  bushels, 
compared  with  1+3.1  million  a  year  ago  and  the  previous  high  of  50.9  million 
bushels  In  1947-1+8.    The  k  principal  producers.  New  South  Wales,  'Victoria, 
Western  Australia,  and  South  Australia,  for  which  official  estimates  are 
a vai lable,  acc ount  for  97  percent  of  the  estimated  total.    In  the  case  of 
barley  South  Australia  alone  produced  75  percent  of  the  estimated  total 
for  the  Commonwealth.    Tbat  State,  with  Tictoria,  Western  Australia  . 
and  Queensland,  produced  99  percent  of  the  total. 

The  record  outturn  is  attributed  to  record  acreage  and  excellent  yields. 
Acreage  of  oats  for  grain,  at  2,69!+, 000  acres  is  14  percent  above  the 
previous  high  reached  last  year.    It  is  sharply  above  the  prewar  average 
of  1,593,000  acres, and  the  1945-49  average  of  1,860,000  acres.  Barley 
acreage  for  grain  is  estimated  at  1,240,000  acres  compared  with  the 
previous  record  of  1,118,000  acres  last  year. 
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In  viw  of  the  excellent  prospects  for  the  feedgrain  craps,  action 
was  taken  early  in  December  freeing  oats  from  export  controls.    The  controls,, 
which  had  been  In  effect  for  a  numter  of  years,  were  dropped  to  permit  and 
encourage  export  sales  unhampered  hy  any  Governmental  interference. 


AUSTRALIA:    Oats  and  barley  acreafje  and 
production, , 1951-52  and  1952-53 


State 


Acreage 


Production  \J 


1951-52 

1  1952-53 

:  1951-52 

:  1952-53 

1,000 

,  1,000 

:  1,000 

!  1,000 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

!  bushels 

59  f 

:    i-L,  fH-P 

io,  00 

Of  / 

•i-J,  i!?o 

ho 

:         330  ■ 

;  i,UDU 

■  501  \ 

koo 

I  6,755 

;  7,810 

657  J 

800 

9,610  ! 

11,600 

25  - 

740 

!  780 

2,365 

2,694  * 

53,755 

11 

12 

1  175 

240 

186  - 

210  ' 

3>T70 

!  4,270 

2o 

39 

!  470 

1,040 

832 

I  875 

17,530  ' 

22,395 

•..57  1 

100          730  - 

1,920 

:  k 

155    I  115 

1,118  i 

1,21+0 

;    22,830  ! 

29,980 

Oats 


New  South  Wales.  : 

Victoria,  • 

Queensland  , . . . : 

South  Australia  

Western  Australia. . . . 

Tasmania  : 

Australian  Capital 

Territory  


Total, 


Barley 

New  South  Vales  

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia.  : 

Western  Australia. . . . 
Tasmania  1 


Total, 


— ^   —  — J.  ,   

2/  Less  then  5OO  acres. 

From  official  and  unofficial  sources. 

PROPOSED  PLAN  TO  INCREASE 

ITALIAN  OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION  • 

It  is  reported  from  Naples  that  a  program  to  expand  Italian  olive 
oil  production  is  being  prepai'ed  for  submission  to  the  Italian  Minister 
of  Affriculture.    The  National  Society  of  Olive  Growers  has  made  the 
following  statement  in  respect  to  the  plan; 

"In  1948  this  plan  had  already  been  prepared  and  was  presented  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  1949.    However,  at  that  time  there  was 
not  the  poeeibllity  of  allocating  sufficient  funds  for  the  execution  of 
the  program. 
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"In  September  1952  the  Society,  in  accordance  with  the  Government's 
program  of  increasing  agricultural  production,  reexamined  the  program 
and  it  is  now  being  brought  up  to  date. 

"The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  enable  the  entire  national  demand 
for  vegetable  oils  to  be  covered  by  oils  produced  in  Italy. 

"To  fill  the  gap  between  consumption  and  demand  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  pro'duction  in  the  olive  groves  now  in  existence,  to 
improve  the  extraction  methods,  and  to  plant  4l, 000,000  olive  trees  over 
a  surface  of  4lO, 000 "hectares  ('1,013,110  acres). 

"In  accordance  with  the  above  program  about  4,000,000  olive  trees 
would  be  planted  each  year.    The  plantings  would  be  centered  in  the 
lazio  area,  in  southern  Italy  and  the  islands.    In  these  areas  the  culti- 
vation of  olive  trees  gives  satisfactory  results. 

"The  first  trees  planted  would  begin  to  produce  in  about  15  years 
time  and WDuld  reach-  maximum  production  in  25  to  30  years. 

"Such  a  program  would  permit  a  gradual  reduction  of  our  imports  of 
seed  oils  and  oil  seeds,  and  would  eventually  eliminate  such  imports 
almost  completely.    This  would  occur  some  years  after  the  program 

starts. 

"It  has  been  roughly  calculated  that  to  plant  the  i|-l,000,000  olive 
trees  previously  referred  to  a  subaid;^^  of  about  20-25,000,000,000  lire 
would  be  required.    A  similar  amount  would  be  required  to  subsidize  the 
other  activities  included  in  the  program,  such  as  the  improvement  of  the 
olive  groves  now  in  existence,  the  combatting  of  disease, .and  the  improve 
ment  of  oil  extraction  techniques. 

"Private  investment  in  connection  with  the  program  would  amount  to  a 
sum  more  than  double  the  50,000,000,000  lire  allocated  by  the  State. 

"If  the  plan  is  carried  out  it  would  save  Italy  from  having  to  im- 
port the  seed  oils,  which  are  a  heavy  burden  on  the  trade  balance .  It 
would  also  bring  about  a  radical  transformation  of  certain  areas  of 
southern  Italy  where  land  reform  makes  changes  essential.    Private  in- 
vestment will  be  able  to  do  nothing  without  the  assistance  of  the  State. 

"If  the  proposed  program  is  approved  and  the  State  provides  a  con- 
tribution of  -50  percent  of  the  cost,  southern  Italy  will  become  the 
olive  oil  supplier  of  the  whole  of  Italy." 


NOTE:    See  LATE  I^EVIS,  Page  25,  •  for  Philippine  copra  exports. 
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FRENCH  WEST  AFRICAN  PEANUT 
CBDP  DOWN  IN  1952-53 

The  total  commercial  production  of  peanuts  in  French  West  Africa  in 
1952-53  is  now  pls-ced  at  573,000  short  tons,  (unshelled)  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  1951-52  season  of  643,^70  tens/  reports  E.M,  Sheehan,  Ameri- 
can Consulate  General-,  Daicar,    This  deoreiase  will  be  particularly  notice- 
able in  Senegal  where  commercial  production  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
425,000  tons  against  1^85,000  tons  in  1951-52.    The  reasons  given  for  the 
low  outturn  are  unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  June  and  July  and 
the  fact  that  native  farmers  in  this  territory,  dissatisfied  with  last 
year's  prices,  reduced  peanut  plantings. 

The  small  Dahomey  production  (4,400  to  5,500  tc^e)  has  been  all  but 
wiped  out  by  an  outbreak  of  a  virus  peainut  plant  disease,,  . 

The  1952-53  crop  will  be  characterized  by  a  thicker  shell,  resulting 
in  a  smaller  seed  and  a  lower  yield  of  shelled  peanuts.    From  the  stand-  . " 
point  of  quality,  however/  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  very  good  and  far  . 
superior  to  that  of  last  year's  with  maximum  spoilage  not  exceeding  10 
percent.    The  average  oil  content  of  the  shelled  nuts  should  be.  high  and  ' 
the  acidity  content  will  be  practically  zero. 

The  pilce  to  be  paid  Senegal  producers  for  unshelled  nuts  as 
arrived  at  by  a  Government  Commission  was  CFA  francs  20.50  per  Mlo 
(5.3  cents  per  pound)  delivered  at  Dakar,  francs  19.50  (5.0)  at  Kaolack 
and  francs  19  (4.9)  for  the  Casamance  area.    Prices  in  other  areas  will 
depend  on  quality  less  freight  charges  to  Dakar,    In  addition,  the  Govein- 
ment  General,  will  reimburse  buyers  25  centimes  CFA  per  kilo  (about  ,06. 
cent  per  pound).    Under  this  arrangement,  and  the  fact  tlmt  freight  rates 
and  export  taxes  have  been  slightly  lowered  this  year  exporters  should  be 
able  to  make  CIF  deliveries  of  shelled  peanuts  at  French  ports  at  last 
year's  ceiling  of  Metro  francs  97  per  kilo  (about  12,6  cents  per  pound) 
which  again  has  been  declared  the  ceiling  price.    Crude  oil  prices  will 
remain  the  same  as  for  the  previous  season,  i.e,  Metro  francs  I80  per 
kilo  (23.3)  as  against  rapeseed  oil  selling  at  francs  IkO  per  kilo  (iB.l), 

Of  particular  interest  to  both  local  peanut  exporters  and  peanut-oil 
refiners  was  the  French  decree  of  December  20,  1952,  which  in  effect 
prohibits  imports  from  foreign  sources  both  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oils 
unless  stocks  of  the  latter  (taking  into  consideration  peanut-oil  produc- 
tion in  Metropolitan  France)  are  considered  insufficient.    Further,  in 
the  event  circumstances  should  permit  the  importatic«i  of  foreign -grown 
peanuts,  deliveries  to  refineries  would  be  required  to  be  on  the  basis 
of  a  CIF  price  of  Metro  francs  97.    As  in  the  past,  such  imports  would 
be  made  through  the  "Groupment  National  d 'Achats  des  Produits  Oleagineux. " 
Should  open  market  prices  not  exceed  last  year's  quotation  of  Metro  francs 
75  per  kilo  (9.7  cents)  any  differences,  after  deducting  operational  ex- 
penses, would  go  toward  defraying  internal  taxes  on  peanut  oil  and  result 
in  a  lowering  of  peanut  oil  prices  to  ultimate  consumers. 


January  19,  1953 
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As  far  as  can  be" ascertained,  no  problems  are  foreseen  which  would 
hinder  the  steady  liquidation  of  the  French  West  African  production. 
Exports,  however,  both  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  (which  will  include 
about  12,000  metric  tons  frcan  last  season's  crop)  probably  will  be  slow 
in  getting  under  way  until  the  French  colza  crop,  along  with  the 
previous  season's  carry-overs,  have  been  .liquida  ted. 

WOSLD :  1952  FjpLaEHT  I^RQIXJCTIpN  mow 

^Che  1952  preliminary  estimate  of  filbert  production  in  the  k  lead- 
^pg  commercial  producing  countries,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey  and  the  United 
States,  is  102,  280  short  tons  (revised),  unshelled  basis,  compared  with 
li^3,520  in  1951  and  90,l80  tons  in  1950.    The  estimate  is  7  percent 
below  the  10 -year  (19^1 -50)  average  of  110,330  tons  and  19  percent  be- 
low the  5 -year  (1946-50)  average  of  125,700  tons.    The  1952  harvest 
was  the  third  smallest  in  the  post  World  War  II  period.    The  present 
estimate  for  all  countries  except  the  United  States  is  down  from  the 
September  report.    The  downward  revisions  are  due  to  the  universal 
underestimation  of  weather  damage  last  summer  in  all  Mediterranean 
countries . 

On  January  1,  1953,  it  was  estimated  that  stocks  remaining  in  the 
foreign  countries  from  the  1952  harvest  totaled  about  37,100  short 
tons,  unshelled  basis,  which  is  equivalent  to  36  percent  of  the  1952 
harvest.    Turkey  is  estimated  to  have  25,300  short  tons  or  68  percent 
of  the  total,  Italy  4,000  tons,  and  Spain  7,800  tons.    In  addition  to 
the  1952  carry-over  Turkey  also  has  an  estimated  18,700  tons  from 
1951.    Italy  and  Spain  for  all  practical  purposes  have  no  carry-over 
from  1951.    The  indicated  available  supply  of  unshelled  filberts  as 
of  January  1,  1953,  including  the  1951  nuts  in  Turkey,  is  55,800  tons; 
an  unusually  large  tonnage  for  mid-season  when  the  small  harvest  is 
considsred  and,  weather  permitting,  a  large  crop  to  be  expected  in 
1953.    A  year  ago  at  the  same  time  it  was  estimated  67,i|-00  short  tons 
or  hi  percent  of  the  I951  crop  remained. 

The  1952-53  export  season  has  been  disappointing >.  generally 
speaking,  in  Italy  and  Turkey.    Spain  appears  to  have  done  well,  although 
the  Spanish  filbert  harvest  was  the  smallest  in  many  years.    The  total 
volume  moved  into  international  trade  by  the  3  foreign  countries  is 
considerably  below  that  of  last  year  to  the  same  date.    On  the  basis 
of  best  available  trade  estimates,  it  now  appears  about  37,500  short 
tons,  unshelled,  have  been  moved,  which  is  about  37  percent  of  the 
1952  harvest.    On  January  1,  1952  it  was  estimated  59,100  short  tone, 
unshelled  basis,  or  kl  percent  of  the  1951  harvest  had  been  moved. 
Turkey,  the  world's  largest  producer  of  filberts  is  estimated  to  have 
moved  29,000  tons,  unshelled  basis,  compared  with  H,000  tone  last  ■ 
year  at  this  time. 


i/    A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Fore ign 

Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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FILBEETS,  unahelled:    Estimated  production  in  specified  countries 

1952  with  comparisons 

(Foreign  production  rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons)  . 


Year 


Italy 


Spain 


Turkey 


Mediter-  | 

ranean  •  United 
Basin  ^  •  States 
Total  v 


World 
total 


Average : 

1941-50 

1946-50 

Annual: 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 

1951  1/ 

1952  1/  2/ 

1/  Preliminary, 
2/  Revised. 


Short  tons 


Short  tons 


Short  tons 


Short  tons;  Short  tons '.Short  tons 


24,200 
31,900 


21,400 
20,000 


57,600 
65,500 


103,200 
117,400 


17 , 000 

:  10,500 

;  66,000 

:    93,500  . 

:  300 

:  93,800 

26,000 

:  24,000 

37,000 

:  87,000 

:  420 

:    87 , 420 

H-U ,  UUU 

:    35,000  ' 

:  pD,ooo 

TOT  /^rv^ 

:  l^i^OuO 

•     TOT     )i  ri  A 

:  131,490 

5,500 

:     14,000  , 

54,000 

:  73,500 

:  1,070 

:  74,570 

26,000 

.  38,000 

.  35,500 

:  99,500 

:  1,210 
:  1,240 

:  100,710 

18,000 

:  24,000 

71,000 

.  113,000 

:  114,240 

■37,000 

26,000  : 

68,000 

131,000  . 

:  2,100 

.  133,100 

26,000 

■  32,000  : 

77,000 

.  135,000 

:  2,570 

137,570 

17,000  ■ 

28,000  : 

28,600 

73,600 

:  2,440 

76,040 

22,000  • 
19,600  : 

24,200  : 

82,500 

128,700 

:  3,890 

132,590 

22,000  : 

27,500  - 

69,100 

.  3,210 

72,310 

10,700  : 

20,900  : 

33,000  • 

64,600 

5,750 

70,350 

19,100  : 

19,800  : 

68,800  : 

107,700 

4,270  " 

111,970 

15,400  : 

17,600  : 

60 , 500  : 

93,500 

7,030  . 

100,530 

21,300  : 

38,000  : 

52,800  : 

112,100 
66,700  ' 

6,520  : 

118,620 

15,700  : 

18,000  : 

33,000  : 

5,320  ; 

72,020 

47,800  : 

18,200  : 

90,000  : 

156,000  : 

8,450  : 

164,450 

9,900  : 

33,000  : 

60,500  : 

103,400  ; 

8,800  : 

112,200 

26,400  : 

14,500  : 

55,000  : 

95,900  : 

6,380  : 

102,280 

32,700  : 

16, 500  : 

99,000  : 

148,200  : 

11,010  : 

159,210 

42,900  : 

17,600  : 

23,000  : 

83,500  : 

6,680  : 

90,180 

33,000  : 

12,600  : 

91,000  : 
67,000  : 

136,600  : 

6,920  : 

143,520 

14,000  : 

9,800  : 

90,800  : 

11,480  : 

102,280 

7,000 
8,300 


110,200 
125,700 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  results  of  office  research, 
trade  and  other  information. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Imports,  for  consumption,  of  shelled  filberts 

by  country  of  origin 

(Crop  year,  September -August) 


Year 


Italy 


Spain 


Turkey 


'  Other 
'countries 


Total 


Average : 


Short  tons 


Short  tons 


Short  tons? Short  tons 


Short  tons 


i9^l-^'^/i950-5l  ' 

!  112 

:  197 

2,261  ; 

:        37  ! 

:  2,607 

I09  • 

:         44  ; 

:     3,063  ; 

:        37  ! 

:  3,333 

Annual:  ' 

1929-30 

;  3o2 

:  1,329 

299  ' 

;  123 

1  2,113 

1930-31                  ■  ' 

!  173 

:        17  ; 

1,772  , 

!       396  : 

:  2,358 

1931-32  1 

!  173 

■i       21j  s 

777  ' 

90 

:  1,253 

1932-33  1 

'  loo 

:  133 

1,227. 

O/^ 

1,554 

1933-3^  ! 

!            "^0  • 

OOn 

■i          ^21  ! 

750  : 

11  i 

1 , 002 

193^-35  ! 

!         235  • 

t       319  ■  : 

1,1,^ 

447  ! 

!         34  ; 

1,035 

1935-30                           .  ; 

:       ci47  . 

m          On  0  < 

!        ^;iU  ; 

DlO  ! 

:  10 

.  1,077 

■L93D-3f  ? 

535  ■ 

;       I05  ; 

Oat 

291  , 

120 

1,131 

■L93(-3o  ! 

'  ioo 

:        ou  ! 

:       124  ! 

;  1,024 

■LjJ 

•          on  < 

:         7  ! 

813 

1939-1+0  ■ 

;  259 

r.        79  . 

990 

30  : 

1,358 

igkO-kl  . 

:  39 

-3        7B  ; 

7  : 

561 

19^1-i|-2 

:  0 

:          0  i 

27  : 

:          0  ! 

!  27 

19ii2-43 

;  0 

0  ! 

27  ! 

:          0  : 

:  27 

191+3. 1+4 

;  0 

i       559  ! 

17  • 

0  i 

576 

1944-11.5  . 

:  0 

s    1,191  : 

2,989 

:          0  ; 

•  4,180 

1945-1+6 

:  I7S 

:          6  : 

^,231  ' 

:       180  ; 

•  4,595 

1946-47 

:  133 

i          I-  : 

4,921  : 

5  2 

5,060 

1947-48  ■■ 

;  39 

i             0  ! 

2,398 

11  ; 

2,448 

1948-49  • 

:  i^3 

0 

3,623  - 

!         30  ! 

.  3,696 

1949-50 

\  h3 

:       113  ! 

3,082  ' 

60     :  3,298 

1950-51 

:  689 

103  i 

.       1,292  ! 

79  i 

•  2,163 

1951-52 

?  332 

105  ■  ; 

:     3,439  : 

36  : 

3,912 

1952-53  1/ 

57 

;         24  ! 

511  ! 

:           0  ; 

592 

1/  2  months,  September  through  October. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Imports,  for  consa^aption,  of  unshelled  filberts 

by  country  of  origin 


(Crop  year,  Sept  ember -August ) 


* 

1  -Other 

Year 

:  Italy 

:  Spain 

;  Turkey 

[countries 

;  Total 

: Short  tons 

: Short,  tons 

iShort  tons, 

: Short  tons 

: Short  tons 

Average : 

=  .  -  ..      .  •  •  .  . 

19iil„  42/1950 -51  • 

:  *203 

;      •  31  ' 

:  1 

:           0  • 

'i  235 

191^6-47/1950-51  ■ 

:  ;334 

:      ••  14  . 

0 

;  0 

;  348 

Annual: 

1929-30 

;    1,900  < 

'      =396  < 

:       •  0 

:       124  : 

:  2,420 

1930-31 

:    2,256  < 

:  --211 

:  4ll 

!  119 

;  2,997 

1931-32 

:  3>00? 

37  ' 

:      •  0 

:  0 

:  3,040 

1932-33 

:    2,987  i 

:      .  42  - 

0  ! 

!           22  ! 

:  3,051 

1933-34 

!  '719 

■•470 

>      •  88 

:        23  ' 

:  1,300 

1934-35  ! 

\  i;i73  « 

:        24  ; 

•      •  7 

;  4 

;  1,208 

1935-36  1 

1>330 

374  1 

16  - 

:  16 

:  1,736 

1936-37               '  . 

.    2,611  : 

■  10  ■ 

0 

E  0 

:  2,321 

1937 -33               ■•  j 

;        96  ! 

■  8 

0  i 

;        11  ; 

115 

1938-39  • 

333  : 

0  : 

0 

0 

333 

1930.46                '  ; 

■753  . 

0  ! 

■  0 

!            0  i 

;  753 

1940-41 

34  : 

0  i 

0  i 

0 

34 

1941-42  , 

0  ; 

0  ; 

0  \ 

0 

0 

1942-43  ; 

0 

0  ; 

■      0  ; 

0  : 

0 

1943-44  ; 

■  0 

6  ; 

0 

0  1 

6 

1944-45  \ 

•    0  : 

16  : 

0  ; 

:          0  ; 

16 

1945-46  J 

■  361  'J 

220  ! 

8  ! 

0  ! 

;  589 

1946-47  \ 

1,600  : 

69 

•    0  : 

0  ; 

1,669 

1947-48 

3  J 

■  0 

0  J 

0  ! 

3 

1948-49               •         •■  J 

■     0  : 

.     0  i 

:           0  ; 

44 

1949.50                ■          •  ; 

•   24  - 

0  ; 

■       0  ! 

;          0  : 

24 

1950-51  1 

0  ; 

■     0  : 

0  ! 

0  ! 

0 

1951-52               '         ■  : 

•  100  J 

0  r 

:      0  : 

0  s 

100 

1952-53  1/          -  J 

•      0  ! 

0  ; 

0 

0  : 

0 

1/    2  months,  September  through  October. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  filberts  for  consumption  l/ 
by  country  of  destination 


(Crop  year,  September-August) 


Year  : 

Canadd 

:     Cuba  : 

Mexico 

:     Other  ^ 

;  Total 

Short  tons 

:  Short  tons 

Short  tons. 

;  Short  tons 

;  Short  tons 

Average :  : 

191+6-47/1950-51  : 

^7 

187 

9  7 

;  62 

:  305 

Annual :  : 

19h6-hl  : 

•  158 

12   .  . 

75 

:  290 

19i+7_i+8  : 

/V  155 

:     145  : 

■  28 

!       138  : 

466 

)i 

1d2 

;        1  : 

<  .  27 

;  19^ 

1949.50  : 

6 

:  188 

0  , 

:  42 

:  236 

1950-51  : 

.27 

.  280 

:  5 

25 

:  337 

1951-52        .   ■  ■  ■  : 

2.  .  . 

:  325 

3 :  . 

;  as 

:  352 

1952-53:    2/  .  ■  ,  i 

1  3/ 

:  3/ 

Shelled  : 

.  0  ■  ' 

0 

:  0 

Unshelled                " : 

:     193  . 

0 

V  .  17 

279 

•  » 

1/  Unclassified  as  to  shelled  and  unshelled  prior  to  1952.    Included  in  *' other" 


nuts  before  19^3. 
2/  2  monthS;,  September  through  October,    3_/  Less  than  ^  ton. 

Compiled  from  official  recoi^ds  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  relatively  slow  movement  into 
international  trade  this  season.    European  importing  countries  have  been 
very  circumspect  in  their  purchases  minly  because  of  the  large  supply 
of  other  nuts  available  to  them,  lack  of  foreign  exchange  and  competition 
from  United  States  buyers,  and  in  some  cases  restrictions  on  imports  by 
their  governments.    The  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  importers  is 
that  it 'should  be  definitely  a  buyers'  market  and  prices  should  be 
lower;  however,  growers,  especially  in  Italy  and  Spain,  feel  they  should 
receive  more  because  of  the  short  crops.    This  in  turn  leaves  the  ex- 
porter in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  to  ask  higher  prices  than 
the  foreign  buyer  will  pay  and  as  a  result  watch  the  season  go  by  with 
little  business,-  •  - 

At  mid-season  it  appears  Spain  stands  the  best  chance  of  the  3  to 
liquidate  its  1952  harvest,  unless  prices  are  raised  to  an  unacceptable 
level  abroad.    According'  to  what  one  hears  in  Western  European  markets,^ 
the  Spanish  trade  is  very  active  in  seeking  outlets  for  cash  sales,  or 
in  some  cases  barter  arrahgoments .    It  is  now  obvious  that  other 
Mediterranean  countiles  will  have  to  adjust  their  thinking  to  include 
more  serious  competition  from  Spain.    Italy  probably  will  have  some 
carry-over  into  1953-54  and  the  domestic  market  probably  will  continue 
to  be  the  best  outlet. 
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The  1952-53  filbert  season  in  Txirkey  Is  perhaps  on©  of  the  most  ' 
perplexing  in  the  past  decade.    The  relatively  large  stocks  from  the 
last  2  crops,  lack  of  a  sustained  foreign  demand  and  a  probable  large 
1953  harvest  (weather  permitting)  have  not  only  worried  exporters 
-  but  government  officials  and  growers  as  well.    Importers  in  foreign 
countries  are  generally  afraid  of  this  situation  and  are  buying  slowly 
for  fear  of  a  drastic  drop.    Some  were  caught  in  this  manner  in  the 
past  and  are  not  determined  to  have  it  happen  again.    The  increase 
in  quantity  which  British  importers  may  bring  in  is  a  hopeful  sign 
but  in  the  final  analysis  will  not  solve  the  problem  except  to  a  small 
degree  at  best.    If  the  large  stocks  are  sold  abroad  at  bargain  prices 
tlie  1953-5^  season  will  suffer  as  it  will  compete  with  1952  nuts  to 
the  extent  they  are  carried  over  abroad.    Also  it  would  probably  tend 
to  strengthen  foreign  buyers  resistenc©  to  better  prices  next  season. 
If,  as  some  suggest,  the  1951  carry-over  be  sent  to  oil  crushers  on© 
threat  to  the  market  would  be  removed  but  the  government  will  be  faced 
with  a  loss.    The  peak  selling  season  for  exports  is  passed  for  this 
season,  which  means  that  25,300  tons  still  on  hand  may  be  difficult 
to  move.    It  appears  that  unless  some  unexpected  large  volume  of 
business  is  forthcoming  soon  a  fair  size  carry-over  is  almost  certain.  ■ 

--By  Walter  R.  Schreiber. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  . ' 

WEST  GERMANY  INCREASING 

Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Western  Germany,  which  declined  to  a- 
I95I-52  seasonal  low  of  63,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  June,  has 
increased  markedly  since  that  month,  according  to  P.  Byrd  of  the 
American  Consulate  General,  Bremen.    Consumption  during  September  1952, 
the  latest  month  for  which  official  statistics  are  available,  amounts  to 
86,000  bales.    This  was  an  increase  of  about  18,500  and  10,500  bales, 
respectively,  over  the  amounts  consumed  in  August  1952  and  September  1951. 
Private  estimates  indicate  a  consumption  in  October  1952  of  about  98,000 
bales.    Consumption  in  Western  Germany  during  the  I95I-52  season  totaled 
9^^0,000  bales,  a  decline  of  105,000  bales  from  1950-51. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  during  August -October  1952  totaled  222,000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross)  compared  with  15^1-, 000  bales  during  the  comparable 
period  a  year  earlier.    Of  this  season's  imports,  a  total  of  52,000  bales, 
47,000  bales,  22,000  bales,  and  21,000  bales,  respectively,  originated  in 
the  United  States,  Egypt,  Belgian  Congo,  and  Mexico,  compared  with  68,000 
bales,  9,000  bales,  2,000  bales,  and  9,000  bales  during  this  period  in 
1951 -52.    Stocks  of  raw  cotton  at  the  end  of  October  1952  were  probably 
somewhat  below  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  this  season  (150,000  bales  on 
August  1)  as  the  amounts  consumed  in  August -October  1952  appear  to  have 
slightly  exceeded  the  quantities  imported. 

The  production  of  yarn  during  October  1952  totaled  63. 0  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  8.0  million  pounds  over  the  amount  produced  in  the 
preceding  month.    In  view  of  the  large  inventories  of  yarn  already  being 
held  and  the  uncertainty  over  future  demands  for  yarn,  most  German  spimers 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  cautious  attitude  regarding  further  increases 
in  yarn  Inventories  at  this  time. 
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1952-53  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 
FOB  SOUTH  BRAZIL  COTTON 

The  purchase  program  for  the  1952-53  cotton  crop  in  southern  Brazil 
was  announced  In  December  1952.    It  provides  minimum  guaranteed  prices 
to  producers  for  each  grade  of  cotton,  in  contrast  to  the  1951-52  pro- 
gram which  provided  a  minimum  price  of  255  cruzeiros  per  arrooa,.  equiva- 
lent to  J+1.95  U.S.  cents  per  pound  for  all  cotton,  irrespective  of  grade. 
Commissions  and  handling  charges  increased  the  cost  of  the  cotton  sub- 
stantially ov^r  this  "base  figure.    The  accompanying,  table  shows  the 
announced  minimum  prices  applicable  to  the  1952-53  crop.'. 

The  1952-53  minimum  prices  were  reported  to  have  been  somewhat 
higher  than  growers  end  representatives  of  the  trade  had  generally 
expected,  in  view  of  the  relatively  large  stocks  of  cotton  resulting 
from  purchases  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  under  the  I95I-52  pirogram.  However, 
the  announcement  of  this  program  was  made  too  late  to  affect  materially 
the  acreages  planted  to  cotton  in  1952-53 •    Based  on  the  quantity  of 
certified  seed  distributed  for  planting  and  other  factors,  it  appears 
that  this  season's  cotton  acreage  in  southern  Brazil  may  be  about  I8  to  19 
percent  below  1951-52.    The  first  official  estimate  of  the  season's 
cotton  acreage  and  production  will  be  released  within  the  next  several 
weeks.  _  , 

Even  though  cotton  acreages  in  South  Brazil  will  be  smaller  this 
year,  a  number- of  factors  indicate  that  favorable  yields  may  be  attained, 
saauraing  average  weather  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.    Weather  con- 
ditions have  teen  generally  favorable  and  insect  damage  negligible  thus 
far  in  1952~53.    I't  appears  that  most  of  the  reduction  in  acreage  this 
season  occurred  among  msurginal  producers  with  the  established  large-scale 
growers  (who  usually  obtain  highicr  yields  per  acre)  reducing  acreage  very 
little,  if  any.. 

Weather  conditions  have  oeen  favoraole  for  harvesting  the  1952-53 
crop  in  northern  Brazil  and  the  latest  estimate  places  production  at  about 
U25,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  this  area. 

Established  1952-53  minimum  prices 
for  South  Brazil  cotton 


Cruzeiros  Equivalent  U.S. 

Grade  per  arroba  cents  per  pound  1^ 

3  ,285.00  J+6.89 

3/k  265.00  k3,Go 

k              •    '    262.00  ■  ■  43.11 

i^/5  258.00  i+2.i<-5 

5  230.00  37.8J+ 
5/6  .220.00  36.20 

6  205.00-  33.73 

6/7  190.00  31.26 

7  185.00  .  30. kh 

8  180.00        •  29.61 

9  170.00  27.97 


1/    Calculated  at  official  rates  of  exchange. 
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1952-53  COTTON  EXPORTS 
FBDM  EGYPT  ABOVE  1951-52 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  from  Egypt  during  August -Octoter  1952,  the 
latest  months  for  which  official  statistics  are  availatle,  totaled 
^4-51, 000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  compared  with  only  162,000  "bales  during 
the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier.    Shipments  were  particularly  heavy 
in  August  (34ii-,000  bales  compared  with  only  51,000  bales  in  August  1951) 
partly  because  the  reimposition  of  cotton  export  taxes  on  September  1, 
1952,  had  been  announced  at  the  time  of  the  temporary  suspension  in  l^y 
1952.    Exports  declined  in  September  after  export  duties  were  reimposed 
(at  a  lower  rate).    The  pilncipal  recipients  of  Egyptian  cotton  during 
August-October  were  France,  Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Western  Germany, 
shipments  to  which  amounted  to  67,000  bales,  67,000  bales,  51,000  bales, 
and  ^7,000  bales,  respectively.    From  September  1,  1952,  (beginning  of 
the  Egyptian  cotton  season)  to  December  3,  1952,  exports  of  cotton 
including  that  shipped  but  not  cleared  through  customs,  are  reported  to 
have  totaled  2^2,000  bales  compared  with  210,000  bales  during  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  raw  cotton  held  at  the  beginning  of  this  season  (August  1, 
1952)  were  at  a  very  high  level,  totaling  892,000  bales  (5OO  pounds  gross) 
of  which  about  370,000  bales  were  government -owned,    Most  of  these  stocks 
were  purchased  under  the  1951-52  purchase  program.    As  of  November  27, 
1952,  government -held  stocks  of  "old"  cotton,  i.e.,  1951-52  or  earlier, 
are  reported  to  have  been  reduced  to  about  325,000  bales.    This  total 
includes  135,000  bales  of  Kamak,  10,000  of  Menoufi ,  130,000  of  Ashmouni, 
23,000  of  Zagora,  and  27,000  of  Giza  30.    The  1952-53  cotton  tendered  to 
the  government  must  be  inspected  and  graded  before  being  purchased. 

Consumption  of  raw  cotton  this  season  has  been  at  about  the  same 
or  slightly  lower  level  as  last  season.    Consumption  in  1951-52  totaled 
292,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross).    During  the  past  2  years  when  the 
Egyptian  Government  fixed  the  export  prices  of  raw  cotton  at  levels 
above  the  world  market,  foreign  spinners  who  required  Egyptian  types 
of  cotton  found  it  profitable  to  buy  yam  rathsr  than  cotton  inasmuch 
as  the  price  of  yam  was  not  controlled.    However,  now  that  both  Egyptian 
cotton  and  yam  pilces  are  near  world  price  levels,  there  is  less  demand 
than  formerly  for  yam, 

V/ith  respect  to  production  this  season,  the  second  official  estimate, 
released  on  December  3,  1952,  places  this  year's  crop  at  1,9^6,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross).    This  is  6,000  bales  above  the  first  estimate  with 
increases  of  17,000  and  2,000  bales,  respectively,  in  the  estimate  for 
extra -long  and  medium-long  staple  varieties  more  than  offsetting  a  decline 
of  13,000  bales  in  long  staple.    Production  during  1951-52  totaled 
1,666,000  bales. 

Announcement  was  made  earlier  of  the  curtailment  of  cotton  acreages 
in  1953-5^.     The  present  large  stocks,  together  with  this  year's  largo 
crop,  may  result  in  an  intensified  effort  to  reduce  next  season's  acreage, 
particularly  that  in  the  Kamak  variety. 
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The  Government  of  Egypt  recently  announced  its  decision  to  purchaee 
tiie  1952-53  cotton  crop  at  previously  announced  prices  and  authorized 
the  issuance  of  Treasury  notes  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  LE50  million 
($lW^.l  million)  for  purchasing  the  1952-53  cotton  crop.    At  the  same 
time  the  various  decree  laws  under  which  the  goveomment  was  guaranteeing 
"bank  loans  against  the  1952-53  crop  were  rescinded. 


LATE  NEWS 


(Continued  from  Page  25) 

The  QoveiTiment  of  Sweden  has  recently  authorized  the  purchase  of 
cotton  from  dollar  areas  during  the  calendar  year  of  1953  "to  the  extent 
of  $11, i4-00, 000- -about  60,000-65,000  bales  (5OO  pounds  gross)  at  current 
prices.    It  appears  that  such  purchases  would  amount  to  acout  60  percent 
of  Sweden's  medium  staple  req.uirements  for  1953' 


